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Correctional  Officers  Honor  Winnie  Ore  Tp^J^h^^ 


"The  folks  on  the  line  are  the  employees  of  the  year" 

Missoula  Regional  Administrator  Sam 
Lemaich.  Barry  Malcom,  First  Shift  Cap- 
tain at  Montana  State  Prison,  was  hon- 


V 
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By  Ellen  Bush,  Public  Information 

Winnie  Ore  was  surprised  and  em- 
barrassed when  she  received  the  Em- 
ployee of  the  Year  Award  from  the  Mon- 
tana Correctional  Association  (MCA). 

The  Training  and  Facilitation  and 
Policy  Chief  would  prefer  to  share  her 
award  with  the  Department's  correc- 
tional employees  who  honored  her  with 
the  award  at  their  armual  meeting  Oct.  5 
in  West  Yellowstone. 
The  2002  MCA  con- 
ference is  Sept.  9-12 
in  Butte. 

"What  I  do  is 
nothing  compared  to 
what  they  do,"  Winnie 
said.  "Correctional  of- 
ficers go  in  and  out  of 
prisons  everyday.  P 
and  P  officers  are  out 
on  the  street.  It's  a 
tough  job  and  they 
should  get  the  recog- 
nition. Without  the 
staff  in  the  Policy  and 
Training  Bureau,  noth- 
ing is  possible.  The 
folks  on  the  line  are 
the  employees  of  the  year.  I'm  profoundly 
humbled  because  this  award  comes  from 
the  people  who  mean  so  much  to  me." 

Winnie  was  one  of  six  employees 
who  won  awards.  Also  honored  were 
Pam  Heikens,  probation  officer  techician 
in  Glasgow;  Juvenile  Parole  Officer  Tom 
Pinsonneault,  Missoula;  Teri  Young,  Ju- 
venile Transition  Center,  Great  Falls;  Fem 
Osier,  Institutional  Probation  Officer, 
Montana  Women's  Prison,  Billings; 
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Winnie  Ore  named  MCA 
Employee  of  the  Year 


ored  as  the  Adult  Corrections  Employee. 
Winnie  enjoys  the  time  she  spends 
with  employees  and  teaching  in  the  class- 
room. She  balances  that  with  curriculum 
writing,  developing  and  reworking  poli- 
cies and  then  implementing  those  poli- 
cies through  training. 

The  energetic 
blonde  manager  began 
her  professional  career 
with  corrections  in  1989 
at  Mountain  View 
School  for  Girls  in  Hel- 
ena, as  a  cottage  life 
attendant.  She  was  pro- 
moted to  Life  Skills  Co- 
ordinator prior  to  ac- 
cepting a  position  with 
the  state  Department  of 
Family  Services  as  the 
Staff  Development  and 
Training  Officer  for  Ju- 
venile Corrections.  She 
then  advanced  to  the 
Bureau  Chief  of  Staff 
Development  and 
Training  in  1995. 

"Winnie  has  been  very  innovative  in 
her  approaches,  developing  and  provid- 
ing training  with  limited  resources,"  Re- 
gional Administrator  Loreen  M.  Bamaby 
viTote  in  her  nomination  of  Winnie.  "Her 
character,  integrity  and  relentless  work 
have  reflected  positively  on  the  profes- 
sionalism of  employees  within  the  cor- 
rections field.  She  has  also  been  active 
in  the  legislative  process,  providing  testi- 


mony on  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
Corrections." 

Winnie's  circle  of  influence  is  much 
bigger  than  the  state  of  Montana.  The 
Helena  woman  serves  as  a  technical 
resource  provider  for  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Corrections.  She  has  provided 
technical  assistance  to  the  Arizona  De- 
tention Association,  the  NIC  Southern 
Region  in  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  the  McNeil 
Island  Prison  in  Washington  and  the 
Colorado  Department  of  Corrections  in 
Buena  Vista.  She  has  been  involved  ii^^ 
developing  curriculum  for  NIC  that  fo^^ 
cuses  on  partnership  building  with  cor- 
rections, volunteer  training,  correctional 
supervision  and  leadership. 

Bob  Brown,  chief  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Corrections  academy,  speaks 
highly  of  Winnie's  work.  "I  can't  tell  you 
all  the  programs  she's  been  involved 
with,"  he  said.  "She  always  does  excel- 
lent work  She  has  lots  of  energy  and  she's 
willing  to  take  risks  in  the  classroom." 

"We  can  always  depend  on  her,"  he 
said.  "If  someone  drops  out,  she's  there. 
She's  the  kind  of  person  who's  willing  to 
put  the  needs  of  the  field  above  her  per-      , 
sonal  needs."  \ 

Winnie  was  one  of  the  first  people 
in  the  department  trained  in  restorative 
justice  and  she  tries  to  keep  the  concern 
for  the  victim  clear  in  training  and  policy 
development. 

Somehow,  Winnie  finds  time  for  rec- 
reation in  her  busy  schedule.  She  likej^ 
to  bike,  fish  and  hunt.  "I  play  as  hard  al^ 
I  work,"  she  says.  "And  I  love  working 
as  much  as  I  like  playing." 
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DOC  Employees  Receive  Governor's 
^ward  for  Excellence  in  Performance 


Montana 
Correctional 
Enterprises 
Fiscal  Director 
Gayle  Lambert 
receives  an 
award  as  MCE 
Administrator 
Ross  Swanson 
looks  on. 


Several  Department  of  Correc- 
tions employees  were  among  86  state 
employees  who  received  2001 
Governor's  Awards  for  Excellence  in 
Performance.  Governor  Judy  Martz  an- 
nounced the  awards  Sept.  26. 

DOC  award  winners  are  Gayle 
Lambert,  fiscal  director  of  Montana  Cor- 
rectional Enterprises;  Mary  Fay,  chief 
of  the  Probation  and  Parole  Bureau;  and 
^he  Food  Factory  at  Montana  State 
rrison.  MCE  employees  who  accepted 
the  award  are  Kurt  Marthaller,  Chris- 
tina Henry,  Linda  Hamblin,  Dennis  Ness, 
Patty  Good,  Bill  Connors,  Pat  McNair, 
Larry  Jones,  Bob  Ricketts,  Jean 


Sanderson,  Cindy  Schavrien,  Lindy 
Lease,  John  Jolley  and  Kirby  Fiddler. 
See  related  photos  on  this  page. 

State  agencies  nominated  employ- 
ees and  Governor  Judy  Martz  made  the 
selections  based  on  leadership,  cost-sav- 
ing qualities,  cooperation  and  teamwork 
above  the  standard.  Award  winners  are 
those  who  give 
more  than  what 
is  asked  of  them. 

This  is  the 
12*  year  state 
employees  have 
been  formally 
recognized  for 
their  accom- 
plishments. This 
year,  award  win- 
ners received  a 
plaque  and  cer- 
tificate of  appre- 
ciation from  the 
governor. 

We  are  proud  of  our  Department  of 
Corrections  employees.  Thank  you  for 
your  excellence  in  performance. 


Members  of  the  Montana  State  Prison  Cook/Chill  Team  receive  a  team 
award.  Pictured  in  the  front  row,  from  left,  are  Bob  Ricketts.  Lucinda 
"\  Schavrien,  Kirby  Fiddler  and  Dennis  Ness.  Standing,  from  left,  are  Joe 
Mihelic,  Patrick  McNair,  Kurt  Marthaller,  Linda  Hamblin,  John  Jolly,  Jean 
Sanderson,  Patricia  Good,  Lindy  Lease,  Bill  connors,  Leonard  Mihelich, 
Chris  Henry  and  Warden  Mike  Mahoney. 


Police  Officer 
Honored  for 
Volunteer  Work 
in  Corrections 

Billings  Police  Officer  R.D.  Harper 
received  a  Significant  Contributor 
Award  at  the  recent  Montana  Correc- 
tional Association  Training  Seminar. 
Region  IV  nominated  him  for  the  award, 
which  honors  outstanding  individuals  in 
the  correctional  field  in  Montana. 

Sgt.  Harper  is  a  member  of  the 
Region  TV  Intensive  Supervision  Pro- 
gram Screening  Committee.  His  volun- 
tary participation  and  expertise  have 
provided  the  Committee  with  valuable 
law  enforcement  perspective.  He  also 
has  worked  closely  with  DOC  to  imple- 
ment a  "Global  System"  that  flags  of- 
fenders when  they  are  detained  by  lo- 
cal law  enforcement,  another  way  to 
enhance  public  safety. 

Harper  received  the  award  Octo- 
ber 10  at  the  ISP  Screening  Committee 
Meeting,  in  front  of  those  who  nominated 
him  and  are  most  appreciative  of  his 
contribution. 
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VINE  (Victim 

Information  and 

Notification 

Everyday)  empowers 

crime  victims  by  providing 

information  to  help  l<eep 

them  safe. 

Registration  is  Free  & 
Confidential. 

Call 
1-800-456-3076 
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Football  is  a  Member  of  the  Mahoney  Family    ^ 


Sally  K.  Hilander,  Public 
Information  Officer 
Director's  Office 

What  does  a  prison  warden  have  in 
common  with  a  championship  collegiate 
football  player?  Everything  -  if  you're 
Mike  Mahoney. 

"Fast-paced  and  intense,"  Mahoney 
says  to  describe  the  similarities  between 
his  four-year  stint  as  a  linebacker  for 
Carroll  College's  Fighting  Saints  and  his 
career  at  Montana  State  Prison. 

Mahoney's  recent  induction  into  the 
CC  Football  Hall  of  Fame  was  the  cul- 
mination of  a  sports  career  that  began  in 
high  school,  where  he  played  offensive 
back  and  linebacker  for  Butte  Central. 
He  and  Community  Corrections  Division 
Administrator  Mike  Ferriter  were  on  the 
winning  team  dubbed  "the  football  team 
of  the  century."  The  two  Mikes  were 
inducted  into  the  Butte  Athletic  Hall  of 
Fame  this  summer. 

Football  is  only  part  of  the  sports 
story  for  Mahoney.  He  also  played  bas- 
ketball and  ran  high  and  low  hurdles  on 
the  track  team  before  he  left  for  Carroll. 
"I  was  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 
There  were  some  injuries  on  the  football 
team,  so  I  started  as  a  freshman,"  he 
explained. 

Despite  a  rigorous  football  practice 
schedule  at  Carroll,  Mahoney  must  have 
foimd  time  to  study,  because  he  earned 
a  sociology  degree  with  a  social  work 
major  in  four  years,  although  five  years 
was  status  quo  for  athletes.  He  also 
married  his  high  school  sweetheart, 
Helen  Maloney,  a  champion  racquetball 
player  at  CC. 

After  graduation,  Mahoney  refereed 
high  school  and  college  football  for  12 
years,  before  letting  his  Montana  Offi- 
cials Association  master  certification 
slide  to  make  time  for  his  family,  career 
and  appointment  to  the  school  board  in 
Deer  Lodge. 
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Mike  Mahoney 
then  and  now 


Mahoney  doesn't  play  much  football 
these  days,  but  he  referees  fi-eshman  and 
junior  varsity  games  for  the  Anaconda 
Study  Club  and  junior  high  football.  He 
is  a  radio  sports  commentator  for  the 
Deer  Lodge  radio  station  96.6  The  River. 

"Football,"  Mahoney  noted,  "is  kind 
of  a  member  of  the  family."  His  eldest 
son,  Michael,  plays  for  the  University  of 
Montana  Grizzlies  and  Marc,  15,  partici- 
pates in  football,  basketball  and  track  at 
Powell  County  High  School.  Daughter 
Shannon,  23,  played  basketball  and  vol- 
leyball in  high  school.  "If  you  talk  to 
Helen  she'll  tell  you  the  kids  get  their 
athleticism  from  their  mother,"  Mahoney 
remarked. 

Shannon  is  following  in  her  father's 
career  footsteps;  she's  earning  a 
master's  degree  in  criminal  justice.  Said 
Mahoney,  tongue  in  cheek:  "Obviously 
she  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  what 
was  going  on  at  home!" 


Warden  Inducted  ^ 
Into  Carroll 
College  Athletic 
Hall  of  Fame 

Linda  Moodry  ,  PIO,  MSP 

Carroll  College's  Athletic  Hall 
of  Fame  recognizes  players,  man- 
agers, coaches  or  others  whose  ath- 
letic  endeavors  advanced  the 
college's  tradition  of  champions.  To 
be  eligible  for  the  Hall  of  Fame,  an 
individual  must  have  played  for  the 
Saints  at  least  1 0  years  before  nomi- 
nation. 

Warden  Mike  Mahoney  spent 
the  weekend  of  September  28-29 
as  a  honored  guest  at  Carroll  Col- 
lege as  a  recipient  of  this  award. 
The  following  was  taken  from  the 
program  for  this  event  and  we  are 
proud  to  share  it. 

"  Players  on  the  Saints  1973- 
77  football  team  remember  a 
quiet,  small  powerhouse  who  ap- 
proached the  game  with  ferocity 
and  intensity,  Mike  Mahoney.  His 
dedication  to  the  team  cannot  be 
praised  enough.  Mike  earned 
All-Conference  three  years  run- 
ning. His  enthusiasm  and  spirit 
impacted  his  teammates  who  se- 
lected him  team  captain  in  his  se- 
nior year. 

Mike  exemplifies  Carroll 
graduates'  dedication  to  service. 
Mike  is  active  in  his  community, 
volunteering  for  youth  athletic 
associations,  officiating  football 
and  basketball  games  at  all  lev- 
els and  supports  positive  devel- 
opment of  children  into  young 
adults.  His  career  success  is  high- 
lighted with  his  current  position 
as  Warden  of  Montana  State 
Prison.  " 

Congratulations  Mike  Mahoney! ! 
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Treasure  State  Drill  Instructors  pass  Cooper's  Test 

By  James  Cameron,  Senior  Drill  Instructor,  TSCTC 

\The  Coopers  Fitness  Testing  Program  was  implemented  in  October  1997  at  the  Swan  River  Correctional  Training  Center 
CTC,  now  Treasure  State  Correctional  Training  Center  (TSCTC).  Before  then,  drill  instructors  had  to  run  two  miles  in  20 
minutes  and  be  able  to  do  20  pushups  and  20  sit-ups.  This  may  have  been  seen  as  adequate  at  the  time,  but  it  proved  to  be  less 
demanding  than  the  Coopers  Fitness  Assessment. 

At  10  minutes  per  mile,  the  time  at  1  Vi  miles  would  be  15  minutes  -  only  fast  enough  for  a  50-59  year  old  male  at  the  40 
percent,  which  is  required  for  drill  instructors.  The  average  age  of  TSCTC  drill  instructors  is  40;  40  percent  for  a  40-year-old 
instructor  would  be  14:29.  So  it  took  work  to  meet  the  new  standards.  The  pushups  were  two  above  the  40  percent  level,  but 
the  sit-ups  would  only  get  you  5  percent,  so  the  stomachs  had  to  be  strengthened  also  at  least  by  nine  more  sit-ups. 

Five  years  of  testing,  semi-annually,  the  drill  instructors  and  staff  members  have  had  to  maintain  this  standard  of  40  percent 
(or  30  percent  for  non-uniformed  staff),  unless  under  doctors'  orders  not  to  participate.  Of  course,  at  a  facility  that  requires 
trainees  to  give  100  percent,  the  40  percent  level  is  only  seen  as  the  minimum,  and  staff  is  encouraged  to  give  what  they  expect 
trainees  to  give. 

The  current  benchmark  for  staff  set  during  semi-annual  testing  on  October  1 6  and  1 8  were  1 00  pushups,  68  set-ups,  and  08:52 
for  1  Vi  mile.  The  respective  ages  for  the  staff  members  who  set  these  marks  were:  age  47  for  pushups,  age  36  for  sit-ups,  and 
age  3  7  for  the  1  Vi  mile.  TSCTC  also  recognizes  our  only  testable  female  drill  instructor,  who  has  also  been  above  the  40  percent 
level  for  semi-annual  testing. 

TSCTC  staff  had  the  courage  to  change  and  meet  the  standards  put  before  them.  We  have  shown  that  the  Cooper  Fitness 
Assessment  works. 


Outlook  Tip 

How  to  Remove  the  Attachment  and  Save  the  Message 

By  John  Daugherty,  Network  Administrator 

There  may  be  times  when  you  receive  messages  with  attachments,  in  which  you'd  like  to  save  the  message  but  not  the 
attachment.  (As  you  probably  already  know,  storing  a  lot  of  messages  with  attachments  can  take  up  a  great  deal  of  space  on  your 
disks.) 

To  remove  an  attachment,  simply  open  the  message  with  the  attachment,  right-click  the  attachment  shortcut,  and  select 
Remove. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  the  Remove  option  may  not  appear  on  the  context  menu — in  those  instances,  select  Cut  or 
Clear  instead.  If  you  choose  Cut,  the  attachment  will  be  placed  on  your  Clipboard. 

However,  if  the  attachment  is  particularly  large,  you  may  want  to  clear  your  Clipboard  to  save  memory.  To  clear  the 
"Microsoft  Office  Clipboard,  go  to  View  |  Toolbars  |  Clipboard  and  click  the  Clear  Clipboard  button.  If  the  MS  Office  Clipboard  is 
turned  off,  you  can  clear  the  regular  Clipboard  by  selecting  a  single  word  of  text  from  any  message  and  pressing  [Ctrl]C  to  Copy 
it  to  the  Clipboard  (overwriting  the  large  attachment  that  was  already  there). 

TIP:  If  you  want  to  remove  the  message  and  save  the  attachment,  all  you  need  to  do  is  save  the  attachment  to  a  disk  and 
delete  the  message! 
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Treasure  State  "Booters"  Honored  for  Public  Service 

The  Cascade  County  Historical  Society  recently  honored  Great  Falls  Pre-Release  Center  "booters"  for  325  hours  of  volun- 
j^er  service  in  the  launching  of  the  High  Plains  Heritage  Center. 

"Booters"  are  graduates  of  the  Treasure  State  Correctional  Training  Center  in  Deer  Lodge,  a  military  style  "boot  camp" 
where  felony  offenders  can  earn  a  possible  sentence  reduction  by  participating  in  programs  and  aftercare.  The  Great  Falls  Pre- 
Release  Center  offers  Montana's  only  boot  camp  aftercare  program. 

Booters  in  the  aftercare  program  are  given  the  opportunity  to  re-integrate  into  the  community  by  using  the  skills  and  philoso- 
phies they  acquired  at  TSCTC  to  maintain  a  crime-free  lifestyle.  One  way  booters  use  these  skills  is  by  performing  community 
service.  In  the  year  2000,  they  performed  13,483  hours  of  conmiunity  service. 

TSCTC  Training  Course  Teaches  Confidence 
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Message  from  the  Director  Q\J\   Center  MOVeS   FOfWarCl 


Bill  Slaughter 


We  have 
an  exciting  op- 
p  o  r  t  u  n  i  t  y 
ahead  of  us  in 
the  offender 
treatment  area 
as  we  prepare 
to  open  a 
felony  DUI 
treatment  cen- 
ter in  Warm 


Springs  in  February  2002. 

We've  almost  completed  the 
negotiations  on  our  agreement  with  the 
Community,  Counseling  and  Correctional 
Services  Inc.  of  Butte.  CCCSI,  which 
currently  operates  the  prerelease  center 
in  Butte,  was  the  top  scorer  in  the  evalu- 
ation of  two  proposals  for  the  new  treat- 
ment center  at  Warm  Springs.  The  new 
center  will  be  housed  in  the  former  fo- 
rensics  building  known  as  the  Dr. 
Xanthopolous  Building. 

We're  preparing  offenders  to 
come  back  to  communities  with  the  tools 
they  need  to  deal  with  their  addictions. 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  taking  a  chance 
on  a  new  program.  These  DUI  programs 
and  substance  abuse  programs  have 
proven  effective  in  other  states,  such  as 


Ohio  and  Texas.  Norma  Jean  Boles, 
who  has  been  working  on  this  proposal 
since  January,  has  toured  some  of  the 
programs  in  Ohio  and  she's  been  im- 
pressed with  what  she  sees. 

We'll  be  working  closely  with 
our  contractor,  CCCSI  and  CEO  Mike 
Thatcher,  who  already  runs  a  chemical 
dependency  program  in  Butte  and  con- 
tracts with  the  department.  And  we'll  be 
doing  it  under  the  watchful  eye  of  Leg- 
islators and  the  Governor's  Budget  of- 
fice. At  the  same  time,  we  are  providing 
jobs  and  economic  development  to  the 
Butte-Anaconda  coirmiunity. 

We  have  a  high  percentage  - 
close  to  85  percent  -  of  people  in  our 
correctional  system  who  have  chemical 
dependency  issues,  including  alcohol. 
Maybe  we  have  to  consider  whether  the 
prison  environment  is  the  best  place  for 
non-violent  offenders  with  substance 
abuse  problems. 

Arizona  and  California  voters 
have  mandated  treatment  instead  of 
prison  for  nonviolent  drug  abusers.  Both 
states  expect  to  reap  rewards  in  cost 
savings  and  lower  crime  rates.  Down  the 
road  we  may  face  decisions  on  whether 
to  build  additional  prison  beds  for  non- 


violent drug  offenders. 

At  the  new  DUI  treatment  ce^,  ^ 
ter,  offenders'  length  of  stay  is  about  hah 
to  one  third  the  stay  at  Montana  State 
Prison  or  a  contract  facility,  resulting  in 
cost  savings.  The  program  addresses 
substance  abuse  problems  and  attitudes 
about  drinking  and  driving. 

CCSI  will  use  a  modified  thera- 
peutic community  model  to  operate  the 
program,  with  an  emphasis  on  chemical 
dependency  treatment  and  criminal  think- 
ing errors.  This  model  has  been  used 
successfully  in  other  states,  such  as  Ohio 
and  Texas.  Offenders  will  begin  about  8 
1/2  hours  of  programming  at  5:30  a.m. 
and  will  have  in-house  work  details.  Of- 
fenders will  be  held  accountable  all  wak- 
ing hours  and  must  earn  privileges  such 
as  phone  calls  or  visits. 

The  six-month  program  is  ex- 
pected to  serve  140  offenders  at  a  time 
who  will  be  grouped  into  four  therapeu- 
tic communities  at  the  DUI  center.  The 
program  applies  to  offenders  sentencef'j^ 
for  offenses  committed  on  or  after  July 
1,  2001.  About  60  offenders  currently 
are  charged  with  felony  DUI. 


Continued  on  Page  16 


A  Crash  Course  in  Writing  Newsletter  Articles 


The  Correctional  Signpost  is  look- 
ing for  articles  and  ideas  for  articles  from 
DOC  employees  in  the  field.  If  you  know 
someone  who  would  make  a  good  story, 
let  us  know.  If  you  see  a  good  story  on  a 
corrections  person  in  your  local  paper, 
pass  it  on.  If  your  bureau  or  division  has  a 
new  program,  share  it  with  others  at  DOC. 

We  are  publishing  the  Signpost  ev- 
ery two  months  instead  of  monthly,  to 
allow  us  time  to  interview  and  make  some 
adjustments  in  the  focus  of  the  newsletter. 

Here  are  some  tips  from  your  pub- 
lishers. Please  e-mail  articles  and  ideas 
to  Ellen  Bush  ebush@state.mt.us  and 
Sally  Hilander  at  shilander@state.mt.us, 
or  fax  them  to  (406)  444-4920.  Employee 
news:  new  employees,  weddings,  births, 
deaths,  and  so  on  should  go  to  Sherri 


Townsend  at  stownsend@state.mt.us. 

1 .  Begin  your  story  with  a  nugget 
of  really  interesting  information.  The 
"lead"  (newspaper  jargon  for  the  first 
sentence,  a  synopsis  of  the  rest  of  the 
story)  should  be  the  best  part  of  your 
story.  Try  writing  the  rest  of  the  story 
first,  before  you  decide  what  the  "lead" 
is.  The  most  important  aspect  of  a  pres- 
tigious award,  for  example,  is  not  the  date 
on  which  it  was  received. 

2.  Remember  to  include  the  five 
Ws  and  one  H  of  a  good  news  story: 
who,  what,  where,  when  and  why  and 
how  in  every  story.  If  you  write  the  story 
with  the  most  important  information  on 
the  top  and  the  least  important  on  the 
bottom  you  keep  the  reader  involved. 
Don't  wait  imtil  the  last  paragraph,  for 


example,  to  find  out  that  a  $50,000  grant 
was  awarded  during  the  meeting. 

3.  Look  for  the  human  interest  in 
every  story.  Did  you  know,  for  example, 
that  Warden  Mike  Mahoney  was  a  great 
collegiate  football  player? 

4.  Avoid  corrections  jargon  and 
acronyms.  Remember  that  people  out- 
side the  Department  will  see  your  story. 
How  would  you  explain  to  your  mother 
how  your  new  program  works,  or  what 
the  award  meant?  Please  spell  out  all 
aconyms,  even  TGIF! ! ! 

5.  Be  sure  to  run  your  ideas  and 
articles  past  your  supervisor.  ^ 

In  conclusion,  news  story  writing  i4 
flm  and  it's  not  too  difficult.  Remember: 
The  most  interesting  fact  in  a  stoiy  should 
be  your  LEAD. 
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Five  Receive 
^.O.S.T. 
Certification 

By  Lisa  Hunter,  Training  Bureau 

Five  officers  recently  received  De- 
partment of  Corrections  Peace  Officers 
Standards  and  Training  (P.O.S.T.),  the 
Staff  Development  and  Training  Unit 
aimounced.  Congratulations  for  their  ef- 
fort toward  increased  professionalism  in 
the  following  categories: 

Correction/Detention  Officer:  Carl 
F.  Beckwith,  Advanced;  James  E. 
Strong,  Intermediate;  and  Craig  P.  Win- 
ter, Basic/Intermediate/Advanced/Su- 
pervisory. 

Adult  Probation  &  Parole:  Charles 
W.  Juhnke. 

Instructors:  Charles  W.  Juhnke,  0/ 
C  10  Spray,  Expandable  Baton,  Hand- 
cuff, Firearms,  and  Weaponless  Defen- 
sive Tactics;  Fran  Viereck,  Family  Medi- 
cal Leave  Act,  Americans  with  Disabili- 
Jkies  Act,  and  Sexual  Harassment. 


MLEA  Graduates  15  P&P  Officers 

By  Mary  E.  Fay,  Probation  &  Parole  Bureau  Chief 

Fifteen  Probation  and  Parole  staff  graduated  Nov.  2  from  three-week  Basic 
Training  #9  at  the  Montana  Law  Enforcement  Academy  in  Helena.  The  Bureau 
extends  its  congratulations  to  the  1 1  Probation  &  Parole  Officer  graduates: 

Region  I:  Richard  Miller,  Missoula;  Robert  Schroder,  Hamilton. 

Region  II:  Chris  Evans,  Bozeman;  Francine  Stevison,  Butte. 

Region  III:  John  Hirst,  Great  Falls;  Steve  Watson,  Havre;  Jim  Vollrath,  Shelby. 

Region  FV:  Barry  Ivanoff  and  Sheryll  Medley,  Billings. 

Region  V:  Lori  Madden,  Kalispell. 

Region  VI:  Emery  Brelje,  Glasgow. 

Congratulations  also  to  the  four  Misdemeanor  Probation  Officer  graduates:  Chris 
Seeley,  Jason  Rude  and  Chris  Nordstrom  of  Alternatives,  Inc.  in  Billings  and  Russ 
Olson  of  Missoula  Correctional  Services. 

Director  Bill  Slaughter,  the  main  graduation  speaker,  presented  certificates  and 
Probation  &  Parole  cups.  Christopher  Evans  was  honored  as  camp  commander. 
Thanks  to  the  MLEA  academy  staff  and  DOC  employees  who  assisted  with  the 
training,  especially  Rae  Forseth  from  the  training  unit  and  Lisa  McMillan,  Probation 
&  Parole  administrative  staff 

An  important  component  of  the  Basic  Training  is  12  hours  of  instruction  about 
crime  victim  issues. 


Probation  and  Parole  Officers  Ratify  Contract 


Department  of  Corrections  manage- 
ment and  the  union  that  represents  Pro- 
bation and  Parole  Bureau  employees 
have  reached  agreement  on  a  two-year 
contract. 

Employees  ratified  the  agreement  in 
October,  according  to  Rick  Morrow, 
president  of  the  Federation  of  Probation 
and  Parole,  Local  4464,  MEA-MFT,  which 
represents  165  staff  members  across  the 
state.  Negotiations  began  in  June. 

"We  had  some  difficult  issues  to  ad- 
dress," said  Mary  Fay,  Probation  and 
Parole  Bureau  Chief  "We're  pleased  we 
were  able  to  resolve  aU  issues  on  the  table 
and  get  officers  back  to  focusing  on  the 
important  matter  of  public  safety." 

"The  process  was  not  easy,  but  we 


were  able  to  work  through  it  together  to 
get  to  a  settlement  we  can  all  live  with," 
said  Morrow.  "The  new  contract  will 
help  us  do  our  jobs  for  the  people  of 
Montana,  so  it's  a  positive  outcome  for 
all  of  us." 

Among  the  items  addressed  in  ne- 
gotiations were  a  new  provision  for 
weekend  "call-out  pay"  when  an  officer 
is  authorized  to  work  outside  the  normal 
week,  an  alternative  pay  plan  specifically 
for  Probation  and  Parole  Bureau  employ- 
ees, and  an  annual  payout  for  hours 
worked  above  40  in  a  work  week. 

Probation  and  parole  officers  super- 
vise 6,300  offenders  in  communities 
throughout  Montana.  They  work  with 
law  enforcement  agencies,  courts  and 


victims  to  provide  community  safety  eco- 
nomically. Officers  work  alternative 
work  schedules  allowing  them  to  provide 
coverage  during  evenings  and  weekends. 
The  alternative  pay  plan  is  a  state- 
sponsored  program  that  should  result  in 
better  retention  and  compensation  of  the 
bureau's  best  officers.  It  leaves  flexibil- 
ity for  agencies  and  unions  to  negotiate 
and  design  pay  components  uniquely 
suited  to  their  type  of  work. 

This  contract  represents  one  of  the 
first  union  agreements  to  move  state 
staff  onto  an  alternative  pay  plan.  Man- 
agement also  agreed  to  reimburse  offic- 
ers for  expenses  incurred  in  meeting  the 
department's  requirement  for  physical 
fitness. 
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DO  J  Staffs  Victim  Services,  Restorative  Justice  Office 


Montana  Attorney  General  Mike 
McGrath  recently  appointed  Matthew 
Dale  as  the  first-ever  director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice's  Office  of  Victims 
Services  and  Restorative  Justice. 

Dale  will  coordinate  work  around 
the  State  in  the  areas  of  juvenile  justice 
and  domestic  violence.  A  key  goal  of 
the  office  is  to  consolidate  and  focus 
various  programs  within  the  Department 
of  Justice  under  a  single  management 
structure.  It  is  expected  that  services  will 
be  improved  through  providing  leader- 
ship and  better  coordination  of  Depart- 
ment resources. 

"Matt  has  extensive  experience 
working  with  victims,"  McGrath  said.  "I 
am  proud  to  be  able  to  have  a  person  of 
Matt's  caliber  do  this  critically  impor- 
tant work." 

From  October  1 990  until  June  200 1 , 
Dale  was  the  executive  director  of 


Helena's  Friendship  Center,  a  program 
that  offered  emergency  and  transitional 
shelter  to  victims  of  domestic  violence 
and  sexual  assault.  The  Friendship  Cen- 
ter also  offered  related  services  like  food, 
counseling,  legal  advocacy,  a  children's 
program,  assistance  in  securing  perma- 
nent housing  and  a  crime  victim- witness 
program. 

Dale  will  work  closely  with  the  De- 
partment of  Corrections.  He  met  re- 
cently with  victim  information  officers 
Ellen  M.  Bush  and  Sally  K.  Hilander  to 
discuss  how  the  services  will  comple- 
ment, not  overlap,  one  another.  He  hopes 
to  establish  a  toll-free  victim  service 
hotline  at  the  Department  of  Justice  simi- 
lar the  DOC's.  The  victim  compensa- 
tion arm  now  under  the  Montana  Board 
of  Crime  Control  will  move  under  his 
office  in  the  next  few  months  and  retain 
thetoll-fi-ee  line  at  1-800-498-6455.  The 


DOC  toll-fi-ee  victim  hotline  is  1-888- 
223-6332.  | 

Dale  earned  a  bachelor's  degree  iii 
psychology  fi^om  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota and  holds  a  master's  degree  in 
social  sciences  from  Pacific  Lutheran 
University  in  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Dale  also  worked  as  a  chemical 
dependency  and  mental  health  special- 
ist with  Project  Work,  a  Lewis  and  Clark 
County  program  assisting  general  relief 
participants.  He  was  also  a  social 
worker  for  Helena's  Florence  Crittenton 
Home. 

Dale  is  a  member  of  the  Helena 
Family  Violence  Council  and  the  Head 
Start  Family  and  Community  Partner- 
ships Management  Team.  He  also 
serves  on  the  advisory  council  for  Carroll 
College's  Department  of  Social  Work. 


Restorative  Justice  is  Taking  Hold  Across  the  U.S. 


By  Jerry  Smith,  Probation  & 
Parole  Officer  n,  Havre 

I  was  honored  recently  to  represent 
the  Probation  &  Parole  Bureau  at  the 
American  Probation  and  Parole  Asso- 
ciation (APPA)  semi-annual  convention 
in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  where  restorative  jus- 
tice was  the  dominant  theme.  Keynote 
speaker  at  the  summer  event  was  Den- 
nis Maloney,  one  of  the  authors  of  The 
End  of  Probation  and  the  Beginning 
of  Community  Corrections. 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  somewhat 
parochial,  I  admit  I  was  amazed  at  the 
number  of  states,  communities  and  agen- 
cies that  have  embraced  restorative  jus- 
tice. In  Alaska,  for  example,  restorative 
justice  models  are  being  established  in 
native  villages.  Inmates  in  Minnesota 
are  building  low-income  housing  through 
the  state's  Sentencing  to  Service  pro- 
gram. Community  models  incorporating 


victim/offender  mediation,  community 
reparations  boards,  restorative  circles 
and  group  conferencing  are  taking  hold. 

I  heard  numerous  individuals  relate 
how  costs  of  incarceration  and  court 
workload  may  be  reduced  when  restor- 
ative justice  principles  are  used  in  cases 
involving  non-violent  offenders.  By 
keeping  offenders  in  the  community  and 
subject  to  review  by  restorative 
conferencing  committees,  offenders  are 
given  support,  supervision,  conse- 
quences and  monthly  review.  This  en- 
ables them  to  make  reparations  to  the 
community  and  their  victims.  Restorative 
conferencing  committees  include  trained 
volunteer  facilitators,  mediators  and  citi- 
zens representing  all  facets  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  National  Institute  of  Correc- 
tions is  sponsoring  a  32-hour  satellite- 
training  program  on  Restorative  Justice 


Principles,  Practices  and  Implementa- 
tion January  28  to  February  1 ,  2002.  For 
information,  call  1-800-995-6429  ext. 
149. 

Although  Mary  Fay  told  me  not  to 
mention  it,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  didn't 
mention  the  convention  dinner  dance  on 
a  Mississippi  River  multi-deck  paddle 
wheeler.  It  was  an  enjoyable  diversion 
and  mosquito  repellant  was  the  most 
sought  after  give-away.  Of  course,  for 
someone  who  lives  on  the  Hi-Line,  those 
puny  Mississippi  River  mosquitoes  were 
not  that  bothersome. 

All  in  all,  the  APPA  conference  was 
a  pleasure  and  valuable  learning  experi- 
ence. To  socialize  and  exchange  ideas 
with  officers  and  administrators  from 
throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada  was 
great.  If  the  opportunity  to  attend  an 
APPA  convention  presents  itself,  I 
highly  recommend  you  go. 
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DID  YOU  KNOW? 
^Employees  may  qualify  for  Family  Medical  Leave 

Human  Resources  Staff,  DOC 

State  employees  who  encounter  certain  types  of  family  and  medical  crises  may  be  eligible  for  up  to  12  weeks  of  unpaid,  job- 
protected  leave,  under  the  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act  (FMLA)  of  1 993.  Eligible  employees  must  have  worked  for  the  State 
of  Montana  for  a  total  of  1 2  months  and  for  1 ,040  hours  during  the  1 2  months  prior. 

"FMLA  leave  is  a  benefit  and  an  entitlement  to  help  employees  manage  personal  or  family  crises  and  maintain  the  security 
of  job  protection." 

It  is  always  the  employer's  responsibility  to  designate  leave  as  protected  by  FMLA  and  to  ensure  the  employee  receives  the 
protections  guaranteed  by  the  law.  The  Department  can  require  employees  to  use  sick  leave  if  appropriate  for  the  qualifying 
condition,  but  it  cannot  force  employees  to  use  armual  vacation  leave. 

An  employee  may  be  required  to  provide  medical  certification  to  support  a  request  for  FMLA  leave  because  of  a  serious 
health  condition,  and  the  Department  may  deny  the  leave  until  the  medical  certification  is  provided.  Subsequent  medical  certifica- 
tion may  be  required  to  support  the  need  for  ongoing  leave.  An  employee  then  may  be  asked  to  periodically  report  on  his  or  her 
status  and  intent  to  return  to  work.  Finally,  the  employee  may  be  asked  to  provide  medical  certification  that  he  or  she  is  able  to 
resume  work,  and  the  Department  may  deny  employment  until  it  receives  the  fit-for-work  certificate. 

Supervisors  will  work  with  employees  to  accommodate  requests  for  a  reduced  schedule  or  intermittent  absences  that  are 
medically  necessary. 

During  and  upon  returning  from  FMLA  leave,  the  employee's  health  insurance  coverage  will  be  maintained  under  the 
conditions  that  existed  prior  to  the  use  of  FMLA  leave. 

Employees  who  wish  to  take  unpaid  leave  during  a  family  or  medical  crisis  have  these  responsibilities: 

•  Thirty  days  advance  notice,  if  the  event  is  foreseeable. 

•  Medical  certification  justifying  the  need  to  take  FMLA  leave  due  to  a  serious  illness  of  the  employee  or  immediate  family 
member  at  the  beginning  of  the  leave,  and  periodic  recertification. 

P      •     Periodic  reports  during  FMLA  leave  on  your  status  and  intent  to  return  to  work. 

•  A  fitness-for-duty  certification. 
MANAGERS  are  the  "key"  to  this  program  and  their  basic  responsibilities  are  to: 

•  Become  familiar  with  the  FMLA  and  department  policies  and  procedures. 

•  Make  sure  the  FMLA  notice  is  posted  in  your  work  area. 

•  Track  your  employees'  absences  and  the  reasons  for  the  absences. 

•  Contact  your  department  personnel  office  if  an  employee  requests  FMLA  leave  or  you  believe  a  request  for  leave  is  due 
to  an  FMLA-qualifying  event. 

•  Communicate  with  your  employees. 


Deepest  Sympathy 

Danny  Lee  Fuller,  54 


Former  Department  of  Corrections  employee  Danny  Lee  Fuller,  54,  of 
Sioux  Falls,  S.D.,  died  Oct.  12  at  a  Sioux  Falls  hospital.  John  Daugherty, 
Network  Administrator,  reported  that  he  sent  flowers  and  condolences  on 
behalf  of  all  Danny's  friends  here.  "I  am  going  to  miss  his  biweekly  phone 
calls  checking  up  on  the  Department,"  Daugherty  said. 

Danny  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Denise;  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Christo- 
pher and  Michele  Fuller  of  Philadelphia,  PA;  daughter  and  son-in-law  Aundrea 
and  Mike  Edwards  of  Helena;  his  parents,  a  brother,  two  sisters  and  a  grand- 
son. 

The  Oct.  15  funeral  and  burial  was  held  in  Worthing,  S.D. 


New  Numbers  for 
Glendive  Office 

Glendive  Regional  Probation 
and  Parole  Office  has  a  new 
phone  number  and  fax  number 
effective  Octobers.  The  phone 
number  is  (406)  377-2086  and 
the  fax  number  is  (406)  377- 
8404. 
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Moms  Behind  Bars  Learn  to 
be  Good  Parents  at  MWP 


Mary  Pickett 

The  Billings  Gazette 

(Reprinted  with  Permission) 

Many  things  change  when  a  woman 
enters  Montana  Women's  Prison,  but 
going  to  prison  doesn't  end  her  role  as  a 
mother.  About  60  of  the  70  of  the  women 
inmates  in  Billings  are  mothers  with  as 
many  as  1 0  children,  and  many  also  are 
grandmothers. 

While  motherhood  won't  prevent  a 
woman  from  being  punished  for  crimes 
that  she  commits,  society  has  a  special 
stake  in  maintaining  the  special  bond 
between  a  mother  and  her  children. 
Research  shows  that  strong  maternal 
ties  lower  the  chance  that  children  of 
mothers  who  have  been  in  prison  will 
get  into  trouble  with  the  law,  said  Linda 
Cladis,  who  teaches  parenting  classes 
at  the  prison  with  Marge  Eliason. 

The  underlying  philosophy  behind 
the  parenting  programs  is  that  strength- 
ening relationships  between  mothers  and 
children  can  reduce  child  abuse  and  ne- 
glect. A  mother's  incarceration  is  trau- 
matic for  children,  said  Steve  Griffin, 
who  coordinates  the  500  community 
volunteers  at  the  prison.  Visiting  prison 
enables  children  to  see  that  their  moth- 
ers are  all  right,  in  a  safe,  clean  place. 
Then  they  can  direct  their  energies  to 
other  things,  such  as  school. 

Mothers  are  allowed  to  see  their 
children  during  one  of  several  types  of 
visits.  They  can  have  one-on-one  visits 
up  to  two  times  a  week  in  a  small,  car- 
peted parenting  room,  supervised  by 
volunteers.  Children  also  may  visit  their 
mothers  with  other  families  on  Sundays 
and  Wednesdays  in  a  large  multipurpose 
room  supervised  by  prison  employees. 
The  room  isn't  fancy,  but  it  is  clean  and 
bright,  with  plenty  of  toys  and  books. 


Every  third  Saturday  of  the  month 
is  Kids  Day  with  several  planned  activi- 
ties, including  a  required  period  during 
which  moms  read  to  kids.  Each  child  can 
go  home  with  a  book  to  keep.  "They  are 
a  treasured  gift,"  Cladis  said  about  the 
books.  "Some  kids  are  building  a  good 
library." 

hi  addition  to  visiting  with  their  chil- 
dren, most  mothers  and  soon-to-be  moth- 
ers take  part  in  parenting  programs, 
which  are  supported  by  a  Montana 
Children's  Trust  Fund  grant  and  dona- 
tions from  Billings  churches  and  civic 
groups.  Pregnant  women  also  go  to 
parenting  classes. 

In  addition  to  parenting  classes, 
Cladis  and  Eliason  teach  a  program 
called  Motheread,  which  stresses  the 
importance  of  reading  to  children.  In- 
mates read  books  that  address  issues 
such  as  self-esteem,  separation,  trust, 
traditions,  responsibility  and  parenting 
styles.  During  the  class,  mothers  record 
themselves  reading  a  book  and  send  the 
tape  to  their  children. 

In  a  journal-writing  class,  mothers 
write  personal  accounts  of  their  lives  for 
their  children,  telling  them  about  their 
births  and  the  mother's  feelings  about 
living  in  prison.  The  classes  help  moth- 
ers as  well  as  children.  "Some  of  these 
women  have  never  had  someone  tell 
them  that  they  can  do  better,"  Cladis 
says. 

Over  the  years,  the  program  has  had 
success  stories.  One  former  iimiate 
earned  a  college  degree  after  being  re- 
leased from  prison,  and  now  is  raising 
her  children.  "It  would  be  easy  to  be  dis- 
couraged, but  the  (prison)  population  in 
general  isn't  discouraged,"  Cladis  said. 
"They  are  looking  toward  the  day  they 
will  get  out  and  be  mothers  again." 


Industries  Dining 
Room  increases 
Efficiency  at  MSP* 

Linda  Moodry,  PIG 
Montana  State  Prison 

A  new  Industries  Dining  Room  at 
Montana  State  Prison  is  providing  daily 
lunches  for  about  200  iiunates  on  work 
crews  employed  by  Montana  Correc- 
tional Enterprises  and  Montana  State 
Prison. 

Time  lost  from  the  job  at  lunch  time 
is  now  20-30  minutes,  compared  to  I'/z 
hours  under  the  old  system.  The  new 
faciUty  alleviates  traffic  congestion  in  the 
Change  House,  where  inmate  work 
crews  are  processed  for  re-entry  into 
the  main  prison  compound  for  lunch  and 
again  for  return  to  the  Industries  Com- 
pound. This  translates  into  more  job 
efficiency,  higher  production  and  en- 
hanced security.  Each  time  an  inmate 
enters  the  main  compound,  the  prison 
takes  a  risk  that  contraband  could  be  in- 
troduced. Without  the  large  influx  of  in^^ 
mates  entering  the  compound,  the  risk 
is  reduced. 

The  new  facility,  which  opened 
August  27,  serves  lunches  on  a  20- 
minute  rotation.  The  food  comes  from 
the  High  Side  kitchen  in  trays  that  are 
reheated  in  the  new  dining  area.  Cold 
selections  also  are  sent  over.  The  entire 
lunch  process  begins  at  10:30  a.m.  and 
is  completed  by  noon. 

Montana  State  Prison  also  has 
added  security  presence  in  the  Indus- 
tries Compound  with  fiill  time  correc- 
tional officer  coverage  monitoring  the 
dining  area,  maintenance,  MSP  Food 
Factory,  MVM  and  Industries  programs. 
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Boot  Camp  Introduced  to  International  Audience 


Xaseli 


Susan  Porrovecchio,  RN  BSN 
^CDN,  Staff  RN,  Treasure  State 
^Correctional  Training  Center 

An  eleventh  hour  invitation  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  September  international  con- 
ference on  addictions  nursing  found  me 
hurrying  to  prepare  a  poster  presenta- 
tion on  the  Treasure  State  Correctional 
Training  Center's  unique  one-of-a-kind 
"boot  camp"  sentencing  alternative  for 
convicted  felons. 

"Advancing  Addictions 
Nursing  Practices  in  the 
21="  Century,"  the  Interna- 
tional Nurses  Society  on 
Addictions  2001  Annual 
Education  Conference,  was 
held  in  Ontario,  Canada,  and 
coincided  with  the  terrorist 
attacks  of  September  1 1 . 

My  interest  in  Addic- 
tions Nursing  began  in  the 
1980s  while  I  worked  with 
the  Phoenix  Program  -  an 

« patient  detoxification  unit 
El  Camino  Hospital  in 
Mt.  View,  California.  So 
much  has  changed  since  then  in  this 
field.  In  an  effort  to  keep  pace  with  de- 
velopments, I  became  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  California  Association  of 
Nurses  in  Substance  Abuse  (CANSA). 
Over  time,  the  several  related  organiza- 
tions consohdated  into  the  International 
Nurses  Society  on  Addictions  (INSA). 
In  addition  to  my  poster  presenta- 
tion on  the  TSCTC  program,  I  was  in- 
vited to  be  part  of  a  panel  titled  "Harm 
Reduction:  International  Perspectives." 
Thus  began  a  rapid  journey  of  discov- 
ery to  educate  myself  about  Montana's 
prevention  resources.  A  big  "thank 
you!"  to  Jan  Lombardi,  coordinator  of 
the  Montana  DPHHS  Prevention  Re- 
source Center,  for  her  amazing  assis- 
tance on  such  short  notice,  and  her  gen- 
erous materials,  which  allowed  me  to 
«pear  knowledgeable  about  an  area  of 
idy  (harm  reduction)  with  which  I  had 
no  previous  expertise. 


My  particular  work  in  TSCTC  was 
ideally  suited  because  the  goal  of  the 
conference  was  to  examine  innovative 
roles  for  addictions  nurses  and  to  advo- 
cate access  to  quality  heahh  care  for 
populations  at  risk  of  health  problems 
related  to  addiction.  The  majority  of  our 
offenders  readily  admits  to  substance 
abuse  problems  and  has  completed 
chemical  dependency  treatment  prior  to 
coming  to  the  center. 

As  for  "harm  re- 
duction" efforts,  imag- 
ine my  surprise  when  it 
didn't  even  come  up  on 
the  computer  screen! 
Equally  embarrassing 
was  my  own  ignorance 
as  to  exactly  what  this 
category  really  repre- 
sented -  a  continuum  of 
health  care  that  starts 
with  harm  reduction, 
progresses  toward  pre- 
vention and  leads  to 
abstinence.  Our  panel 
leader  was  from 
Canada  with  other  participants  repre- 
senting Australia,  New  Zealand,  Ten- 
nessee and  Illinois. 

While  the  materials  I  had  didn't  re- 
fer to  harm  reduction,  per  se,  it  was  clear 
that  much  of  Montana's  outreach  to 
marginalized  populations  start  with  small 
steps  of  accompaniment  that  have  as  a 
goal  the  clients'  understanding  of  the 
need  for  progressive  lifestyle  changes 
that  embrace  ongoing,  enduring,  cogni- 
tive behavior  modification.  The  educa- 
tional foundation  for  class  work  at 
TSCTC  hinges  on  "cognitive  perceptual 
restructuring"  as  initially  presented  by 
the  work  of  authors  Drs.  Samuel 
Yachelson  and  Stanton  Samenaw. .  .the 
perpetrator  of  crime  is  not  the  victim, 
and  the  crux  of  treatment  is  to  begin  the 
process  of  self-change:  pay  attention  to 
your  thoughts  and  feelings,  recognize 
when  those  thoughts  and  feelings  may 
lead  you  to  harm  yourself  or  others. 


change  your  thoughts,  and  practice  - 
practice  -  practice. 

It  was  interesting  to  share  Montana 
statistics,  in  many  ways  so  different 
from  those  of  the  large  urban  areas  of 
the  other  panel  members:  Montana's 
population  was  902,165  in  2000  (Cali- 
fornia has  37.5  times  that  number).  The 
suicide  rate  in  Montana  is  one  of  the 
highest  in  the  nations,  with  firearms  the 
leading  cause.  Of  56  counties,  49  have 
a  shortage  of  health  care  providers. 
Montana  ranks  44*  in  the  percentage 
of  those  who  are  insured.  In  Montana, 
90.6  percent  of  the  population  is  white 
and  6.2  percent  is  American  Indian. 
Montana  has  the  2°''  highest  motor  ve- 
hicle death  rate  in  the  U.S. 

The  materials  fi-om  Montana's  Pre- 
vention Resource  Center  reflect  a  com- 
mendable, organized  interagency  col- 
laboration. It  was  a  pleasure  to  repre- 
sent our  state's  programs,  which  attempt 
to  address  multifaceted  health  issues  and 
their  prevention.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
personal  learning  opportunity. 

Kudos  to  the  INSA  Board  members 
for  the  superb  and  professional  manner 
in  which  they  conducted  themselves  dur- 
ing the  conference  -  essentially  recon- 
structing a  new  program  format  each 
day  amidst  uncertainty  and  fluctuating 
emotion,  and  all  with  great  kindness  and 
sensitivity  on  the  part  of  organizers,  at- 
tendees and  our  Canadian  hosts. 

"Thank  You!"  to  the  Team  that  is 
TSCTC.  What  a  gift  to  have  work  that 
I  value  and  co-workers  I  respect.  Spe- 
cial mention  to  Superintendent  Dan 
Maloughney  who  continues  to  say  "yes" 
to  my  requests,  and  to  Administrative  As- 
sistant Diana  Solle,  a  miracle  worker  with 
last-minute  projects.  You  all  make  it  pos- 
sible for  me  to  look  good  at  what  I  do! 

(Note:  Susan  Porrovecchio  has 
been  staff  RN  at  TSCTC  since  July 
1995.  She  also  teaches  classes  on 
Parenting,  Hygiene,  HTV  and  other  con- 
tagious diseases  in  connection  with  drug 
use  and  addiction.) 
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Employee  Happenings 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CORRECTIONS 

New  Employees 
Laura  Simonson 
Alicia  Reber 
Kenneth  McGuire 
Duane  Enger 
Sarah  Martinez 
Nancy  Henderson 


StaffAttomey  10/1/01 

Admin  Support  10/29/01 

Juv  Financ.  Spec.  11/12/01 

Juv  Parole  Officer  11/13/01 

Accounting  Tech  11/13/01 

Admin  Support  11/26/01 


TREASURE  STATE  CORRECTIONAL  TRAINING  CNTR 

New  Employees 
Susan  Ladd 
WiUiam  Bowen 
Scott  Cook 
Charles  Hansen 


Admin  Support 
Drill  Instructor 
Drill  histructor 
Drill  histructor 


10/15/01 
10/31/01 
10/31/01 
10/31/01 


MONTANA  WOMEN'S 

New  Employees 
Leah  Busby 
Matthew  Harman 
Jason  Redler 
Rebecca  McMahan 
Roxanne  Tymmofichuk 
Gary  McVay 


PRISON 

Correctional  Officer  9/10/01 

Correctional  Officer  9/12/01 

Drill  histructor  11/5/01 

Correctional  Officer  11/19/01 

Correctional  Officer  1 1/26/0 1 

Correctional  Officer  1 1/27/0 1 


PINE  HILLS  YOUTH  CORRECTIONAL  FACILITY 

New  Employees 
Jeffrey  Stephany 
Roberta  Fletcher 
Anthony  Stark 
Mark  Risner 
Shad  Barrows 
Eugene  Haigler 


Correctional  Officer  I 
Accounting  Tech 
Correctional  Officer  I 
Correctional  Officer  I 
Social  Worker 
CD  Counselor 


8/27/01 

9/4/01 

9/4/01 

9/10/01 

10/9/01 

11/2/01 


Changes 

Jim  Hunter  Superintendent  10/1/01 

Jim  was  previously  the  Director  of  Care  &  Custody. 

Bob  McLellan  Dir.  of  Care  &  Custody  10/29/0 1 

Bob  was  previously  the  Training  Speciahst. 

Karen  Duncan  transferred  to  the  Juvenile  Corrections 
Division  in  Helena  effective  10/1/01 .  Karen  is  the  Bureau 
Chief  for  the  Juvenile  Community  Corrections. 


MONTANA  STATE 

New  Employees 
Richard  Cole 
Jeff  Crowe 
Jeff  Barnes 
EddyDuffield 
Manuela  Krzan 
Craig  Lodell 
Ruth  Livingston 
Monika  Baslington 
Roxaime  Tuss 
Michelle  Cook 
JackDuffield 
Candace  Pentland 
Scott  Tresidder 


PRISON 


Correctional  Officer  1 0/6/0 1 

Investigator  10/8/01 

Correctional  Officer  10/21/01 

Correctional  Officer  1 0/2 1  /0 1 

Correctional  Officer  1 0/21/0 1 

Correctional  Officer  1 0/2 1/0 1 

Food  Factory  Tech  1 0/23/0 1 

Food  Factory  Tech  1 0/29/0 1 

Food  Factory  Tech  1 0/29/0 1 

Admin  Support  11/5/01 

Admin  Support  11/5/01 

InfumaryAide  11/5/01 

Plumber  11/5/01 


RIVERSIDE  YOUTH  CORRECTIONAL  FACILITY 

New  Employees 

James  Jess  Correctional  Officer        10/30/01 

Juvenile  Corrections 
Division  Gets  a  Home 

The  newly  created  Juvenile  Corrections  Division  has  offi- 
cially located  their  offices  in  Helena  at  the  Department  of  Cor- 
rections. Seven  employees  will  be  located  at  1539  1 1*  Avenue 
and  are  listed  below: 


Steve  Gibson  Room  20 1 
Division  Administrator 

Julie  Buchman  Room  203 
Administrative  Officer 


Karen  Duncan 
Bureau  Chief 

Julie  Frickel 
Fiscal  Officer 

John  Paradis 
Interstate  Compact 


Room 205 


Room  207 


Room  200 


Skip  Lopuch  Room  1 04 

Quality  Assurance  &  Detention  Licensmg 


444-0851 


444-6551 


444-4390 


444-9738 


444-6409 


444-7471 


Training  Officer  Room  202  To  be  assigned 

(to  be  filled  in  the  next  month) 


Division  Fax  Number 


444-0522 
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DOC  Staff  Development  /  Training  Bureau  Training  Schedule 

Employees  wishing  to  attend  any  scheduled  training  session  may  register  by  submitting  a  Training  Request  Form  to  the 
Training  Bureau.  For  additional  information,  please  contact  Training  Bureau  at  [406]  846- 1 320    ext.  #2443. 


Dec 

Time 

Course  Title 

Site  Location                          Cost 

Hoi 

3-4 

Sam  -  4pm 

Power  Point  97 

Deer  Lodge,  Computer  Lab 

14 

3-21 

Sam  -  5pm 

Correctional  Detention  Officer  Basic 

MLEA  Helena,  Montana            $235 

120 

11 

Sam  -  5pm 

Interpersonal  Communication 

Glendive,  Dawson  Cnty  Corr  Facility 

S 

11 

Sam  -  4pm 

Internet  Research 

Deer  Lodge,  Computer  Lab 

7 

12 

11am -2pm 

Staff  Sexual  Misconduct  Videoconference 

Deer  Lodge,  Natl  Guard  Armory 

3 

12 

Sam  -  5pm 

Medic  First  Aid 

Glendive,  Dawson  Cnty  Corr  Facility 

S 

12 

6pm-  10pm 

OC  Training 

Glendive,  Dawson  Cnty  Corr  Facility 

4 

12-13 

Sam  -  4pm 

Excel  97 

Deer  Lodge,  Computer  Lab 

14 

13 

Sam  -  5pm 

CPI  -  Non-Violent  Physical  Crisis  Intervention 

Glendive,  Dawson  Cnty  Corr  Facility 

8 

20 

Sam-  11am 

ACIS 

Deer  Lodge,  Computer  Lab 

3 

20 

12pm -4pm 

PRO-Files 

Deer  Lodge,  Computer  Lab 

4 

24-1/11 

Correctional  Officer  Basic 

Deer  Lodge,  Natl  Guard  Armory 

120 

Births 

• 

Shad  and  deAmbra  Barrows  gave  birth  to  a  handsome  baby  boy,  Aidan  Clack,  on  October  • 
1 6, 200 1 .  Congratulations  on  the  new  bundle  of  joy!  Shad  is  a  Social  Worker  at  Pine  Hills  • 
Youth  Correctional  Facility.  • 
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DOC  Populations 


=\ 


*ADP 

MSP 1,311 

Regional  Prisons  &  Crossroads  Correctional  Center....819 

Treasure  State  Correctional  Training  Center  (male) 3S 

Montana  Women's  Prison 67 

MWP  County  Jail  Hold  &  Crossroads  Corr  Center.....  109 

Female  Intensive  Challenge  Program 6 

Pre-release  Program  (male)  461.91 

Pre-release  Program  (female) 115.88 

Riverside  Youth  Correctional  Facility 20 

Pine  Hills  Youth  Correctional  Facility 98 

Evaluation/Transition  Programs  (July  200 1 ) 16 

Intensive  Supervision  (Actual  Count  1 1/1/01) 240 

Probation  and  Parole  (Actual  Count  10/31/01) 6071 

Community  Corrections  Jail  Hold  (ADP) 38 

The  above  information  reflects  the  *ADP  (Average  Daily 

mm'opulation  for  the  Month)  as  of  October  2001.    The 

Department  calculates  the  Average  Daily  Population 

based  on  total  custody  days  divided  by  the  number  of 

\^ays  in  the  period.  Jj 


Interstate  Caseload 


"\ 


Aduh     (October) 

Probationers  supervised  in  other  states 747 

Parolees  supervised  in  other  states 99 

Parole  absconders 23 

Parolees  to  detainers  or  deported 46 

Parolees  in  prison  or  jail  in  other  states 16 

Out  of  state  probationers  residing  in  Montana 321 

Out  of  state  parolees  residing  in  Montana 83 

Juveniles     (September) 

Probationers  supervised  in  other  states 29 

Parolees  supervised  in  other  states 7 

Out  of  state  probationers  supervised  in  Montana 49 

Out  of  state  parolees  supervised  in  Montana 10 

The  above  information  reflects  the  monthly  caseload 
for  the  Interstate  Compact  Division. 


Continued  from  Page  8 


DUI  Center 


Under  Montana  law,  DUI  becomes 
a  felony  with  the  fourth  offense. 

The  Montana  Legislature  passed 
a  statute  in  April  requiring  felony  DUI 
offenders  to  be  sentenced  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  for  1 3  months.  The 
legislation  allows  offenders  who  success- 
fiilly  complete  the  DUI  treatment  pro- 
gram to  have  the  remainder  of  the  sen- 
tence suspended,  but  they  will  be  on  pro- 
bation for  up  to  five  years. 

All  felony  DUI  offenders  will  be 
considered  for  placement  in  the  mini- 
mum-security facihty,  according  to  Mike 
Ferriter,  Community  Corrections  Division 
Administrator.  He  will  administer  the 
contract  with  CCSI.  However,  offend- 
ers that  are  determined  to  pose  signifi- 
cant risk  will  be  placed  at  MSP. 


Persons  with  disabilities  who  need  an  alternative,  accessible  format  of  this  document  should 
contact  Department  of  Corrections  at  the  address  below.  Phone  406-444-3910. 


Signpost 
Available  on 
Website 

Current  and  previous  issues  of 
The  Correctional  Signpost  are  now 
available  on  the  Department  web- 
site (www.cor.state.mt.us). 

If  you  are  interested  in  down- 
loading the  Signpost  from  the  web- 
site instead  of  receiving  a  printed 
copy,  please  send  your  name,  ad- 
dress and  e-mail  address  to  Sherri 
Townsend,  Department  of  Correc- 
tions, PO  Box  20 1 30 1 ,  Helena  MT 
59602  or  e-mail  it  to 
stownsend@state.mt.us. 


.^vNt  Of  G, 


DEPARTMENT  OF 
CORRECTIONS  MISSION 
The  Department  of  Corrections 
is  dedicated  to  public  safety  and 
trust  by  holding  adult  and  ju- 
venile offenders  accountable 
for  their  actions  against  victims 
through  custody,  supervision, 
treatment,  work,  restitution  and 
skill  development. 


1525  copies  of  this  public  document 
were  published  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$.39  per  copy,  for  a  total  cost  of 
$595.91  which  includes  $289.56  for 
printing,  folding,  tabbing,  and  labeling  and 
$306.35  for  distribution. 


MONTANA  DEPARTMENT  OF  CORRECTIONS 

Sherri  Townsend,  News  Editor 

1539  11th  Avenue 
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Helena  MT  59620-1301 
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